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The Boy Who Aimed at the Stars 
Alice M. Nash 


Educational Department—The Training School at Vineland 
New Jersey 


One day while lamenting the fact that another article for the 
Bulletin was due and that my mind was a perfect blank, Alan over 
hearing my remarks volunteered the following advice. “Say, why 
don’t you write something crazy like the stories Prof. Butts tells over 
the radio? Gee! they sound as if his mind is worse than a perfect 
blank. They sound crazy. But, Golly, they are a scream!” 


Now, not being familiar with Prof. Butts’ repertoire, I invited 
Alan to enlighten me as to just what kind of a story he thought that 
I should write and the following with now and then a comment of his 
own is his interpretation of one of Prof. Butts’ new invention stories. 
“How to close the windows and keep out the rain when you are 
away from home.” 

“Now let me see, how does it begin, something about a frog, I 
believe. Oh! yes, I have it. A family owned a pet frog. (Funny 
thing for people to have wasn’t it?) “Well, this frog got awful tired 
of living in a room where there wasn’t any water.” (He liked swim- 
ming better than sitting I guess.) “Now, one day it began to thunder 
and lightening like everything and the frog was so happy he jumped 
all about the room and hit the wall and when he did this he bumped 
against a hot water bottle and it went skidding down a board.” (Now 
don’t ask me what the hot water bottle was doing on a board, I don’t 
know.) “Well, the bottle landed right under a chair and something 
was on the chair. Yes, something was on the chair and—lI’ve almost 
forgotten what—Wait! I’ll think what it was in a minute. Oh, yes! 
I have it. A pan of yeast.” (Something queer about that too. 
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Why in the mischief did they have yeast in the parlor when it be- 
longs in the kitchen.) “Well, anyway it was where it was—and pret- 
ty soon the hot water bottle began to make the yeast rise and it rised 
and rised until it hit a wire spring which was hitched to something 
and this spring shot out ker plop! and Oh! I almost forgot to tell 
you about something else—on one end of that spring Prof. Butts had 
fastened a toy automobile bumper.” (Now don’t ask me about that 
either, I told you it was a crazy story.) “Well—when that little 
bumper sprung out on the end of the spring it socked a little monkey 
in a jaw and sent him “kiting.” He grabbed at some swinging rings 
hanging over his head—(another funny thing to have in a house.) 
“Well, never mind—he grabbed the rings and when he pulled on them 
something pulled something else, I can’t remember just what—but 
anyway it was hitched on to a string fastened to the window and 
down it came—Bang!”—and that’s the story. 

Wait! I forgot to tell you the funniest thing of all. After he 
said “closed the window, Bang!’ he said something like this—“And 
so the rain didn’t run through on the family below, thinning their 
soup.” Gee! Whizz! how I laughed when he said that. Well that’s 
the end of the story and I’ll bet you will make a hit if you write 
something like that instead of the “stuff” you folks usually write. 
My! I should think you would get awful tired writing about us.” 


I agreed with him that it was so and I also praised him duly for 
the great idea he had given me and he left me with a broad smile on 
his face, highly elated over the fact that he had helped me out of a 
difficulty—and I, well I was full of smiles, too, it had all been so 
funny and so unexpected and whereas I shall not attempt to carry 
out his suggestion and copy Prof. Butts’ style of writing, I shall 
however follow the lead—inspiration may be, which Alan gave me, 
to tell more about himself and whilst such story will fall far short 
of being a funny one, it will I trust be rated as interesting and may 
“carry home” a message to those dealing with others Alans but who 
have not understood their problem. 

Alan is one of our “Gold Star” boys winning this privilege and 
honor by his happy disposition, willingness to help out wherever need- 
ed and the fact that he is absolutely honest. 


He came to the Training School eight years ago when he was 
ten years old just a little, big blue eyed lad whose mother and pos- 
sibly his father had died in the almshouse before Alan came to live 
with us. Today he is a fine looking boy, is nearly six feet tall, is fair- 
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ly well built but he is not strong, having undoubtedly inherited some 
organic weaknesses which may in time develop or under proper care 
may never do so. It is quite unnecessary for me to add that he is 
being given the best of care and we feel reasonably sure that he will 
live to enjoy many useful and happy years in The Training School. 


I might also add that one of our very generous and kind hearted 
Lady Visitors, plays the part of good St. Nicholas for him at Christ- 
mas time and his “good angel” during the rest of the year and always 
here at The Training School he has a friend who never fails him—a 
“big brother” as it were and because of these two friends in particu- 
lar and many others who are interested in him, he never misses the 
love of his ever absent parents. 


When Alan first came to The Training School he was assigned 
to the Kindergarten class and was a very cute and much interested 
little boy but quite early in his training we found that he responded 
much more hopefully and happily to manual tasks and game activities 
rather than to lessons requiring the exercise of independent thinking 
and action. 


Later on as he outgrew the Kindergarten he was promoted to a 
First Grade class and then began a long and tedious struggle of try- 
ing to teach him to read, a task which has been absolutely discourag- 
ing and fruitless as today after nearly seven years of concentrated 
effort on the part of his teachers and himself he is now quite as far 
from the goal as he was at the beginning. 


Two years ago, after holding a conference with my staff con- 
cerning our failures with Alan we decided that it would be wise to 
discontinue this phase of his education and to focus our attention 
upon the subjects in which he has shown interest and aptitude. Fol- 
lowing this discussion he was assigned to a part time manual, physical 
and band schedule alternating with a part time industrial assignment 
to work with the electrician. He followed this schedule for about six 
months and seemed happy and satisfied and then as he realized that 
he could not read and that no further effort was being made to teach 
him to do so at school he appealed to his good friend to “Help him out” 
and for nearly one whole year he reported to this friend regularly 
and they struggled along a hopeless way as we had done at school 
and the result was that Alan was provided with a work bench, tools, 
wood and other materials and persuaded to give up attempting 
to do the impossible and to concentrate his energies upon learning 
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to do the things more possible—woodwork, furniture repairing, etc., 
lessons within the limit of his possible achievement range. 


In our Laboratory where has been made a study of word aphasia 
it is believed that Alan’s failure in learning to read is largely attribut- 
able to this cause and if so, it would account for the dissapointments 
which many of us have experienced while attempting to teach him 
to see out of our eyes and to think with our minds and this fact re- 
garding the necessity of understanding Alan’s condition gives us a 
very pretty illustration of how necessary it is that the teachers of our 
mentally handicapped children shall not only understand the technique 
of teaching but they shall also be able to study and to understand the 
different child the one who simply cannot be taken along the old hard 
beaten track of learning. 

Today Alan is making a relatively better rate of progress both 
in classroom subjects and in his manual and industrial assignments 
than he has made at any time since coming to The Training School 
and this I believe has been brought about by the fact that in Novem- 
ber 1928 two of our most dependable boys were dismissed to their 
homes and Alan when given the opportunity of taking up some of 
the duties performed by one of these boys he put forth his best 
efforts to rise to the occasion and is succeeding slowly but surely— 
not just as the other boy did but in his original way. 

One of these duties is helping me when our teachers are absent, 
with classes of little boys and I cannot tell you how timidly and 
almost tremblingly he reported to me the first time when I called 
upon him to take charge of a class of ten boys. To cover his em- 
barrassment and to seem pleased and not afraid of his job, he laughed 
much and said, “My! what will I do with them? Do you suppose I 
can make them behave—you know Mike is like a greased eel?” I 
assured him that I knew he could and that I would help him and he 
said “Don’t help me, just te// me. You know if you’ve got to go 
with me and help me you might just as well do it yourself.” 


Knowing that he must pass through a trying period anyway and 
that he would be a greater hero in the eyes of his little boys if able 
to interest and manage them himself I gave the advice which he had 
asked for and at the close of the period and after escorting the boys 
safely to their next assignment, he came back to my office and gave 
me a very good description of the hour and while it sounded a bit 
like a Prof. Butts’ translation, still I was pleased with the way in 
which he had mastered a truly difficult task. 
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Now after working frequently during the past three months with 
different classes of boys he is giving promise of becoming a really 
successful pupil helper. He is a member of our band playing the B. 
Bass and while he is not a natural musician and it has taken hours 
of hard, patient, painstaking work in order for him to become the 
dependable player which he is today, we feel that it has all been very 
much worthwhile as now his ability to play contributes both to his 
happiness and to the instrumentation of our band. 

One of our theories regarding the training of the mentally handi- 
capped children is that in being busy they find their greatest happiness, 
Alan exemplifies the truth of this theory as he is seldom idle and 
almost never unhappy. 

I hesitate to state just how busy and how completely his time is 
filled fearing that you may think that he is being overworked rather 
than well occupied but my objective in telling you about Alan would 
be incomplete without it and so I must trust to your understanding 
of what it all means as I further describe how he spends an average 
busy day. 

6:1 «Rising hour. 

6 :45—Breakfast. 

7:15—Assists with sundry tasks about his cottage. 

8:15—Gets ready for school. 

8:30—Reports at school and helps in the Manual Training room 

with the layout of class work. (A privilege). 
8:45—Attends Morning Assembly twice weekly (Recreational). 
9:00—Attends Singing class three times weekly. (A privilege). 
g:15—Acts as Pupil Helper when needed and at other times 
' assists with the repairing of the broken school furniture 
and such work. 

11 :50—Returns to cottage. 

12:00—Dinner and recreation. 

1:00 Full band rehearsal (On Wednesday P. M. 2:00 - 4:00 
plays in band as a program rendered at this time is tradi- 
tional in the Institution). 

2:00—Attends academic class (For his own satisfaction). 

2:40—Assists as needed—classroom or shop work. 

4:00—Helps to set the Manual Training room in order, distributes 
furniture to its proper place and performs other such 
like tasks. 

4:45—Returns to his cottage. 

5 :00—Supper. 
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5 :30—Helps with dishes or with other tasks needing to be done. 
6 :00—Recreation (Usually spends this time either listening in on 
radio or in his own little work shop). 
7:00—Attends band rehearsal when rehearsals are called. 
7 :30—Attends entertainments on Wednesday evenings often tak- 
ing part. (A privilege). 
8 :15—Recreation. 
9g :00—Bedtime. 
His morning school schedule is alternated by the week with an 
industrial assignment to the electrical shop and his afternoon 
schedule is alternated by the week with an industrial assign- 


ment to the carpenter shop. This arrangement makes it pos- 
sible for him to keep on with his school work and at the same 


time to render service to the institution. 


And now a few closing thoughts I would leave with you and these to 
be prefaced by one in particular; namely—After all of the flattering 
and hopeful things which I have told you about Alan do not be de- 
luded into thinking that he is able to leave the Institution and get 
along in an unsupervised environment. Alan is just a little boy in his 
mind, shy, vacillating, weak, easily influenced and yet never wishing 
to do wrong. Now at eighteen years of age he is quite as dependent 
upon his institution background and friends as when he was a very 
little lad, for notwithstanding his training and the fact that he is older 
in years, his mind is that of a child and he will always need the guid- 
ance and protection which only those who know and understand him 
are able to give. 

Within the “kindly walls” (there are no real ones) of The Train- 
ing School he will ever remain our “Gold Star” boy but in the light 
of our knowledge relative to his inheritance, his mental level of intelli- 
gence and his outstandingly weak characteristics, we would not care 
to assume the responsibility of spoiling a life so useful, so contented 
and so happy by forcing upon him the responsibilities of a man when 
he is only able to manage the affairs of a boy. Would you? Think 
well before you answer affirmatively and then think well again, is 
the thought I would leave with you. 

As I was writing these concluding words Alan entered the outer 
office and hearing his voice, reminded me that I would like to hear 
him tell the Prof. Butts’ story over again, so I called to him to come 
in. ‘He opened the door slowly, entered my office timidly and stood 
at the end of my desk, uneasily shifting from one foot to the other 
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and with an anxious look on his face. I said_“What is the trouble 
Alan?” He replied, “Nothing.” I told him then why I had sent for 
him and with much relief he said, “Oh, my! Is that all? I thought 
I had done something.” 

I asked him to tell me the story he had told me the other day. 
He tried and tried but could hardly recall one complete item of the 
story except as I lead him on or prompted him—finally he said, “You 
know I have been “listening in” so much lately I can’t remember 
everything.” He then asked “Why do you want me to tell it again?” 
I hesitated before replying and he said, “I know, because I tell it in 
such a fool way, I'll bet.” Just then he espied the many typewritten 
sheets on my desk and slowly the idea came to him that I really did 
want the story. He left my office immediately, was gone less than 
five minutes, returned with a Collier’s magazine, placing it before me 
and pointing to some pictures and writing at the top of a page, he 
said, “There’s a Prof. Butts’ story, it isn’t the one I told you but it’s 
just as good and you can read this one for yourself. Don’t lose the 
magazine though ’cause I borrowed it from Mr. ’s desk. Can 
I go now? It’s nearly 5:00 o’clock, supper time and I’ve got to put 
my tools and things away. I fixed six broken kindergarten chairs 


today. My! but the kids are hard on the chairs. Well, so long! 
See you tomorrow.” So ends the story of a boy who aimed at the 
Stars and brought down a gold one. 





Much of our training becomes a matter of setting standards and 
guiding our children so that they may live up to them. This is even 
more important than teaching them the machinery of the tasks of 
life. Within or outside the institution both are necessary. 

To understand how to do things that are required in a job is 
essential and our training plans to give this understanding. To this 
end most of the activities of life are taught in the school rooms. 
The domestic science or household classes teach bed making, dust- 
ing, ironing, the elements of cooking and all of the things that are 
required in the cottage life. These things are taught in a standard- 
ized way so that each new cottage employe shall not confuse the child 
by proposing a different way of doing things. 
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Research in Progress 


Mental Deficiencies Resulting from Birth Injury 
Ruth T. Melcher, M.A. 
Research Fellow, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


Certain mental and physical handicaps dating from infancy are 
recognized as the result of injuries received at birth. There is much 
disagreement among medical authorities as to the number of these 
cases. It is estimated that birth injuries account for from six per 
cent (Ford) to seventy-five per cent (Little) of all infantile cerebral 
spastic paralyses alone. What proportion of other mental and physical 
disabilities among children are due to this same cause is still a matter 
of conjecture. The difficulty of distinguishing between paralyses 
arising from birth injury and those which follow post-natal diseases 
or pre-natal malformations is the principal cause of this uncertainty. 

The physical characteristics presented by these children generally 
include spastic paralysis, athetosis, choreic movements, speech defects, 
and perhaps hydrocephalus and “secondary epilepsy.” Some degree 
of retardation in intelligence usually accompanies the motor and phy- 
sical pathology. There is also some recent evidence that extreme 
distractability in behavior may in some cases follow birth injury to 
cerebral areas outside the motor centers. 

At The Training School there are fourteen children who fall 
within the general category of birth injury and birth palsy as indicated 
by responsible medical diagnosis. Within the past year special at- 
tention has been given to this group in lines both of research and of 
special training. An experienced physiotherapist began work in Sep- 
tember with those for whom such treatment was recommended by Dr. 
Winthrop M. Phelps, Orthopedist-in-Chief at the New Haven Hos- 
pital. 

Little effort on the part of psychologists appears to have been 
made in the past to obtain accurate estimates of the mental abilities 
of these children. Limitations of speech and movement make exam- 
ination by the usual methods unsatisfactory. Where some attempt 
has been made at psychological study, either there has been no effort 
to restrict the group to the birth injured as distinguished from other 
neurologically handicapped cases, or else the psychological tests have 
not been modified to conform to the facilities of response of these 
subjects. 
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Many problems are presented in studying this group of children. 
Are children who suffer from retardation due to birth injury typically 
feeble-minded? Are their qualitative reactions similar to or different 
from those of other feeble-minded children? Is there an observable 
difference between the responses of children whose nervous systems 
are of inferior organization and of those whose otherwise normal 
neural mechanisms are partially destroyed by trauma? 

Does there exist a definite relationship between mental retardation 
and the type or extent of the physical handicap? 

Does improvement in mental ability accompany or result from 
improvement in physical coordination? 

Could mental activities which are seemingly inhibited by physical 
handicaps be developed by the use of substitute reactions? 

Some of these problems are beyond the scope of the present 
inquiry. The greatest need at present is for groundwork upon which 
later and more detailed research may be based. 


The purpose of the present study has been (1) to describe birth 
injury as a clinical category of mental deficiency by enumerating its 
mental and physical characteristics, (2) to formulate more accurate 
means for ascertaining the actual mental ability of subjects in whom 
both language and motor handicaps make measurement by present 
psychological methods unsatisfactory, and (3) to observe by the use 
of these methods any mental development which might accompany 
the motor development which results from physiotherapeutic treat- 
ment. 

Intensive case studies of four children were completed last June. 
Besides these four, ten other children have been under observation 
and study since September. Their life ages range from four to 
thirty-nine years. Their mental ages range from a probable level of 
one or two years to fourteen years. The lower mental ages are 
found in children under nine years of age who have more or less 
recently been admitted to the institution. 

The analytical method of study includes observational notes, the 
adaptation and use of a variety of mental tests for those who are 
physically disabled, and analyses of the developmental histories of the 
children. Detailed notes on the physical improvement which resulted 
from physiotherapy were made at intervals. 


Tentative generalizations include the following: 


1. There is much need for further research. Each case of birth 
injury presents a composite of factors, many of which might easily 
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be overlooked. Each case should be thoroughly studied with respect 
to the physical and mental potentialities for development before 
special training is begun. Superficial appearances are frequently mis- 
leading. 

2. The length of the period of mental development in birth injury 

cases is extended past the usual early adolescent limit of the majority 
of mental defectives. This development has been observed in all five 
of the cases whose life ages range from eighteen to thirty-nine years. 
In each instance the mental age, as measured by the Binet, has in- 
creased appreciably even beyond the age of fourteen. In one boy 
the greatest advance in score was made between eighteen and thirty 
years of age. 
- 3. Contrary to the fact that mental defectives usually show de- 
creasing intelligence quotients since their mental development increas- 
ingly lags behind their life age, rising intelligence quotients are shown 
by nine of these fourteen cases. Their I. Q.’s increase six to 
thirty-three points. Of the remaining cases, three have had but one 
examination due to their limited length of residence in the institution, 
one shows a fluctuating I. Q., and the I. Q. of the last (who also shows 
hydrocephalus) has been retrogressing. That this general rise in I. 
Q. may be due to better means of response as the children learn to 
use their hampered powers cannot be definitely denied. If this fact 
is true, it serves to emphasize the unreliability of the original esti- 
mates of the children’s potentialities by means of the ordinary test- 
ing methods. 

4. There seems to be a tendency toward spurts of development 
rather than steady mental growth. 

5. Inconsistencies in the development of special abilities seem 
characteristic of the group. For example, comprehension in the ver- 
bal tests may rank much higher than comprehension in the visual 
field, such as represented in the Healy tests. This variation is not 
consistent with that of speech or motor difficulty. 

6. In eight of the fourteen cases there is a common personality 
trait which stands out above all the rest, that is the determination 
to achieve self-care and to overcome disability to the greatest degree 
possible. Those in whom this trait does not appear include: two 
hydrocephalic boys, two little girls of nine and seven years who have 
highly distractable and irritable personalities and who lack motor 
disabilities, and one boy who has probably had an attack of meningitis 
in addition to birth injury. 
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7. The period of physiotherapy has been limited. Some degree 
of physical improvement is evident in five of the cases. Little im- 
provement is shown in two children who lacked cooperation. The 
mental development of these children does not seem to have been 
more rapid than might be accounted for by normal growth plus the 
added response on the part of the children to the special attention 
of the physiotherapist. 


These observations will be verified and elaborated by further. 
study. Analysis of the data should help to characterize more definitely. 
this group of children, should result in more efficient methods of. 
training, in more effective therapy, and in a body of material upon 
which early diagnosis might be based. The probable course of de-. 
velopment and the ultimate capabilities of each child might then be 
estimated at an earlier age. 


Occupation Centers in England 
Amy Thorp 


Head Teacher, Mentally Deficient School, Birmingham, England 


While day schools for mentally defective children meet the needs 
of high and middle grade children, there is always the problem of the 
lower grade child, not low grade enough for an institution, and yet 
ineducable in a class or special school. These children occupy places 
which are needed for others, but they become worse when left in 
their homes without training in habits, discipline or elementary activi- 
ties. 

Institutions or colonies would meet this need, but in England, 
since the war, money has to be carefully considered and such care 
is costly. There is not sufficient institutional accommodation for even 
the worst cases. 

To meet the needs of these children, every year excluded from 
the day special school as ineducable, the City of Birmingham started 
occupation centers two or three years ago, and now has three in 
good working order. , 

Each center has about twenty children enrolled with an average 
attendance of eighteen. The session is either the entire morning or 
afternoon. No age limit has been assigned to these classes since 
boys of twenty and twenty-two are found to be profiting by this in- 
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struction. No academic work is undertaken but instruction is given 
in good habits, personal hygiene, neatness, simple domesticities and 
the understanding of common signs in the streets, etc. Simple crafts 
and a great variety of handwork have been accomplished. Rug mak- 
ing in wool and rag, raffia stitching, basketry, simple woodwork, 
bead threading, drawing and coloring, modeling and sewing are chosen 
according to the capability of each child. Games, singing, physical 
exercises and the growing of flowers furnish the necessary recreation. 


Recently an exhibition of handwork was held. The results were 
most astonishing and cheering, realizing this work had been accomp- 
lished by children of too low grade to be kept even in a special school 
for mental defectives. 

Marked improvement in habits, appearance, speech and general 
behavior is noticeable in the children; interest is awakened in the 
apathetic, and the hands are trained to do as much as they are able. 


The types vary. Mongolians, the noisy and excitable, the un- 
stable, the apathetic, the “misfits,” the violent tempered and destruc- 
tive, and those who literally “did nothing” in the special school. 


The instructors, two in each center, are paid but voluntary help- 
ers are welcomed. These centers are run as inexpensively as pos- 
sible while maintaining a high standard of “right treatment” for the 
children. Hence, highly trained and costly instructors are not essen- 
tial, the idea being to keep the children occupied, keep them from 
running the streets, and to give them all the happiness possible in 
activities within their limited powers. To meet expenses there is a 
grant from the Board of Control, some help from the City Council, 
under the Mental Deficiency Act, and voluntary subscriptions. Lack 
of funds prevents the opening of more centers at present, but the 
success of those already started emphasizes the need. 


The relief to the parents is very great and fully appreciated by 
the mothers who were faced with the difficulty of controlling and 
amusing a child of very low grade intelligence and bad habits, and 
keeping him from the dangers of the streets. 

This work is still experimental and in its infancy, but the open- 
ing of centers where occupation, good habits, and simple modes of 
expression could be taught to these handicapped children at a low cost 
to the community seems a sound solution of a difficult problem, and 
one which we hope to see taken up by other school systems. 
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The Little Black Box 


August K. Eccles 
Abington Avenue School, Newark, New Jersey 


“Teacher had a little box, 
Its sides were black as ink 
Now what has that to do with school? 
Indeed, more than you think.” 


Children in the regular school grades have many elements out 
of which to create an interesting school atmosphere, getting good 
marks which eventuate in promotion, athletic distinction, parts in 
plays and the like, all go to give school-life color. 

The special class child, however, has little or none of this, he is 
usually too dull to know what it is all about, so some kind of atmo- 
sphere that will make him happy at school, has to be created for him 
and his teachers are usually at their wits ends to hit on schemes to 
please and interest him. 

We are all very elemental after all, but the special class child 
is postively so and his interests are almost wholly sensory, so to make 
school a pleasant place for him we appeal to his senses and the primi- 
tive emotions, he is always a little child like the rest of us, although 
we like to believe we have put on some of the habiliments of maturity. 

Now in the years of fussing around with these children and in 
trying to make them content with school, I found nothing that aids 
me more than the little black box that I keep in my desk drawer. 
Every now and then I get the box out and let it wink at the children 
or at one of the children, as the case may be. ‘The “Little Black Box,” 
as you have guessed, is a camera and how the children love to look 
into its one glassy eye. 


I take all sorts of pictures of the children and post them in the 
class room. As new pictures come along I take down the old ones 
which are kept where they can be looked over now and then. They 
never grow tiresome. It seems to be a universal and basic trait that 
we like to see our names and faces in print. Newspapers capitalize 
this trait to the limit, why not the teacher? The children will have 
regular gazing spells and review the pictures time and time again. 
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I have long made it a practice to photograph a boy with his 
latest job in woodwork. In time this becomes a progressive record 
of interest and value to both the child and the teacher. I take pic- 
tures at intervals of those children who have had a perfect attendance 
and punctuality record over a given period. I take pictures of groups 
whose work in any line has been outstanding, this takes the place 
of good report cards, for to the special class child, his likeness on the 
wall is worth far more than a figure on a meaningless report card. 

Now this scheme need not entail much expense. Use a small 
camera. The result will be the same as with an expensive one. 
Mount the pictures in attractive groups and at the level of the aver- 
age child’s eye. They are for him, not for the teacher or for the 
occasional visitor and above all let the children look at them even if 
they soil them a bit, then too, let the children have a part in the 
working of the sceme. I have some child take the exposed roll to 
his favorite drug store to have it finished. I have him get it and a 
new roll with it. I occasionally let the children photograph one an- 
other. What if the picture does come out crooked and fantastic, 
they enjoy it just the same, and they have the benefit and pleasure 
of a practical activity. 

O, the “Little Black Box” will do a lot for the teacher who will 
use it. Try it. 


Notes from the Diary 


March 6—There was a party for the big boys in Garrison Hall, 
as usual it was a jolly party as these parties always are. 

“Won’t you come to our house to a party?” “Why, of course 
I will come to your party J. for parties at Maple Cottage are always 
so very nice.” It was John’s birthday and there was a cake with 
candles, cookies, ice cream, oranges and lots of candy. In the midst 
of the festivities John asked to be excused. He then fixed a tray, 
placing on it a part of each delicacy on the menu, then put on his 
hat and coat and started out. 

“Oh, John, where are you going?” the attendant inquired. 

“Well, you see, Miss Annie hurt her ankle and couldn’t come to 
the party, so I am taking the party to her.” 

John shows the true spirit of thinking of others which is so often 
manifest in our boys. 
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March 6—Ira gave a party to the Hazel boys. He said it was 
the best party he had ever had. Of course there were ice-cream, 
cakes, and candy. 


March 16—Thirty invitations were issued for Saul W.’s party 
and thirty people were present. 


Saul and a very able assistant had worked hard all day and the 
little “36” dining room was transformed into a real banquet room. 
A green and white color scheme had been carried out. 


After refreshments had been served the guests adjourned to the 
Sayford Club room where games and music were enjoyed. 


March 19—Billy was very proud of his big birthday cake, and 
treated all his friends. 


Homer will celebrate his birthday with a party at Maple Cottage 
on March 23rd. 


March 20—There was a good movie for the little folks in the af- 


ternoon and the older children in the evening. 
A. H. and J. H. F. 





Miss Iva Bennett, Vineland, N. J.—In charge of the Needlework 
Educational Department and Mr. John Findley, Brookfield, Missouri, 
Supervisor of the Boys’ Department, were united in marriage Feb- 
ruary 23, 1929 in the Methodist Episcopal Church, Vineland, N. J. 
The wedding was a very lovely affair and some two hundred guests 
were privileged to share in the festivities of the joyful occasion and 
to wish them happiness on their short honeymoon spent in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

We feel very optimistic about the future of these two young 
people as they are greatly interested in their present work—are both 
church members and are filled with the enthusiasm and go which will 
spell for them “Success” later on. 


A. M.N. 





The Training School will hold its twenty-first 
session of Summer School for the training of 
teachers for backward and mentally deficient chil- 
dren—July 8th to August 16th, 1929. 
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New Books 


FLETCHER, JoHN Mapison. The Problem of Stuttering. A Diag-. 
nosis and a Plan of Treatment. New York, Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1928. 362 pp. 


The following topics are discussed in language which can be 
readily comprehended by the ordinary reader: Methods of cure 
previously employed, with descriptions of their shortcomings; term- 
inology and classifications of speech defects; lack of adequate statis- 
tical data bearing on the problem; physical, physiological, and psy-. 
chological theories of causation; symptomatology; social maladjust- 
ment caused by stuttering; environmental and occupational therapy; 
educational prophylaxis; and implications for the treatment of adults. 

Dr. Fletcher emphasizes the psychological point of view in dis- 
cussing etiology. The principal irritant of the condition he believes 
is found in the traditional class recitation. For this reason the school 
should become the chief prophylactic agency. and should provide the 
stutterer with a new situation adapted to his needs. “In this new. 
situation he is called upon to do things which are (1) possible for him 
to do without punishment, (2) which are of themselves worth doing, 
and (3) which are curative in their effect upon his speech difficulty.” 


Fox, CHartes. Practical Psychology for Students of Education. 
New York, Harcourt Brace and Company, 1928. 180 pp. 


This book is a laboratory manual of practical experiments for 
students of education. Part I consists of twenty-eight original ex- 
periments dealing with the classical topics of sensation and perception, 
habit formation, mental imagery, memory, suggestion, reasoning and 
knowledge tests, appreciation tests, effects of training, and mental 
fatigue. Part II deals with statistical methodology. This parallels 
and supplements the experimental work, that is the statistical tech- 
niques of Part II are required in formulating the results of Part I. 





“A teacher of many years experience in Special Class work who 
graduated from our Summer School in 1924 is desirous of securing 
a position as supervisor of Special Classes.” 
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